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THE CATHOLIC MIND 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 18, September 22, 1936. 


Problems of Youth 


Most Rev. BERNARD J. SHEIL, D.D. 


Address given to the Youth Institute, conducted in Washington, D. C., 
during the week of June 21, 1936, under the auspices of the 
National Council of Catholic Women, as issued by 
the N. C. W. C. News Service. 


T was rather peculiar this morning on arriving at the hotel 
that the first one I should meet was an old friend who, in 
years past, was a warden at the prison to which I was then 
attached as chaplain. Pagan though he is, I do not know of 
any man who has had such a remarkable appreciation of the 
value of religion. It was at a time when in that institution 
alone there were over 5,000 criminals, among whom were 150 
murderers. It seems rather a coincidence that as I was com- 
ing here in the interest particularly of our youth I should 
come across one who reaps the results of youth’s neglect and 
meet also those who have contact with youth and who inspire 
them in the end to come out real men and women. 
Consequently, in order that we might understand fully 
the entire question I think it ought to be well defined that 
there is a great difference between a movement and an or- 
ganization. A movement has always seemed to me to be 
something undisciplined, unorganized, without common ob- 
jective, without a common mind. An organization means 
a well-disciplined group or band, with a common mind, striv- 
ing for one objective, and that objective in every instance in 
work among our Catholic youth must be “All things for 
Christ and Christ Alone.” 


NEED OF WISE GUIDANCE 


There is no doubt that youth has its problems, but let it 
be clearly understood that youth is not a problem. Youth 
isa joy. Youth has given us a tremendous task, a precious 
trust. The children of the depression sleeping on park 
benches, children of the slums and the street corners where 
gangsters are bred, greeting criminals outside the law, with 
little or no instruction from the parish church, are indeed 
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the ones who need wise guidance and leadership. But the 




































problems of youth are not confined to children of the slums. - 
The children of the wealthy, brought up in surroundings of om 
selfishness, must be taught to share the excess privileges with os 
those less fortunate. The children of divorced couples, the Bi 
child of the limited family, bred in an atmosphere of de- pes 
plorable self-satisfaction, must be given the opportunities of pi 
eternity. of 

The Catholic Youth Organization reaches to the rich lv 
and poor alike. The teaching of religion is not enough to 4 
lift boys and girls from the atmospheres in which they are wi 


living. It is the pressing duty of Catholic laywomen to pro- 
vide proper homes and surroundings and playgrounds for th 
our underprivileged youngsters. It is all very well for us 
to say that through! the parish church comes the announce- 


ment of the gathering of young people. They are the ones . 
who can be trained in that great heart of leadership for Christ. of 
But on the fringes are great crowds. A survey of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago was made in which it was found that 
nearly 8,000 boys and girls were meeting in non-Catholic 
churches and under non-Catholic influence. The CYO was res 
initiated to bring these children to the Church. rvs 
GuIDED RECREATION fo 
This took the youngsters of the parochial and public ~ 
schools, bringing them closer together, enabling the Sisters pr 
to come in contact with the public school boys particularly. pa 


There were thousands of boys and girls who had no place to 
play. It seems so ridiculous when we know that boys and 
girls have to play, and we have every facility for guided thi 
recreation, and we say we have no time for them, and won- 
der why they turn bad, why they are weaned away from the rm 
Church and lose contact with the priest. They have a right thi 
to happiness, these poor, as well as the children of ordinary 
circumstances, and the rich. This is particularly true of Th 
the children of congested areas. They have only the street, 
the gutter. Who will keep them from insidious influences? 
They feel everything and everyone is against them. They Th 
feel that no one understands them. Consequently, they seek ha 
the easiest way to get money, to make a living by means of it. 
the gun and the racket. shi 
The first problem of the CYO was how to get hold of 
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them. There was only one way. Why not utilize the sport- 
ing pages of the daily newspapers? Most sports were not 
news to them, track and field, basketball were no longer 
news. Anything that meant conflict would be news to them. 
Boxing was the logical thing. Instead of being brutilizing 
and debasing, as many think, boxing turned into an amazing 
piece of work. It brought discipline and order, standards 
of partnership, with a strictly religious program as the under- 
lying motif. At first there were only 2,000 boys, but they 
became apostles of good example. If you can bring boys 
who have certain ideals and who make use of them in their 
particular line of sport, what a difference it makes. Besides, 
the training was excellent. It curtailed smoking and drink- 
ing. Every morning these boys would have to get up early 
to do road work. It developed individuality, because boxing 
is a sport that breeds individuality. It brought out a sense 
of humility, backwardness, and snyness that was amusing. 


SoctAL SERVICE PRoGRAM 


Because of these 2,000 boys we were able to make prog- 
ress in other fields. A great problem of social service was 
launched consisting of medical and dental attention, hotels 
for transients which every year cater to boys from virtually 
every State in the Union. Clothing was provided. We 
never give a boy cast-off clothes. One thing that a boy takes 
pride in is his appearance. We see that a boy has one good 
suit. Last year 50,000 boys were taken care of by our med- 
ical and dental service. Seven hotels for transients took 
care of three or four thousand, each boy being kept two or 
three days. If they wish to stay permanently we have thir- 
teen occupational schools where we train boys ta be chefs, 
bookkeepers, mechanics, printers, and so forth. All these 
things stimulate morale and responsibility. 

We have one hotel for parolees from the penitentiary. 
They are taught mechanics in motorized units. They are 
paid a salary, given food and clothing. Jobs are obtained 
after one year of study. 150 boys obtained jobs last year. 
They averaged from $15 to $37.50 a week. One boy who 
had been in the penitentiary ten years received a job. Hence 
it is not merely a matter of athletics. 700 boys on scholar- 
ships are going to schools and universities, all paid for by 
the CYO. One bill alone was $5,000 for one high school. 
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We now have a school of our own that is fully accredited. 
We have 150 applicants who want to make up credits this 
summer. 

A radio contest was held this year in which 1,000 appli- 
cants passed tests. A four-year scholarship was awarded. 
An aviation school is maintained. A special investigator is 
sent out so that the poorest of the poor who can pass the 
entrance tests are given an opportunity. There are 150 
boys in the school. Courses are given in aviation, ground 
work, mechanics, radio, and television. A graduate course 
is being established this year. 


THREE MILLION MEALS 


Every year 3,000,000 meals are given. Boys numbering 
3,000 are clothed. There are 700 boys attending school. 
Employment is opened up. There are 35,000 children in 
wacation schools. Children are gathered in from public 
parks. It costs $1.00 a child in the vacation school, making 
our expenditure $35,000. A survey shows that 2,508 fam- 
ilies were not attending church in one area. These families 
have been contacted. 

A great work is carried on among the girls. Through 
the Diocesan Council of Catholic Women classes are held in 
languages, dramatics, sewing, cooking, and organized recre- 
ational training. We have likewise dormitories where a 
girl coming into the city may stay for a day or two. We 
have dormitories and reading rooms where girls are taken 
care of at $8 a week, for two meals a day and room. | 

Again I repeat that youth is not a problem. We are 
making problems for them; we are surrounding them with 
problems. They want to be led; they want guidance; they 
are not going to fail you; they are going to be responsible 
if they get your understanding, sympathy, and help. 
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Youth and Racial Attitude 


Francis S. MosELEY 
Reprinted from the Interracial Review in the issue of July, 1936. 


T is well to consider how a civilization is perpetuated, about 

the manner of its maintenance and the conservation of its 
customs. All its rules and taboos, institutions and monu- 
ments, courtesies and prejudices, must be handed down the 
long corridors of time, changing charily at each transmission, 
but through them all, bearing along its own secret stamp of 
uniqueness. 

How is it, for example, that after the lapse of a hundred 
years, during which time scarcely a man has lived to bridge 
the gap, England is still England and the British are still 
British? Shakespeare would have little difficulty in adapting 
himself completely to the English country life of today and 
even the Saxon kings would doubtless recognize their 
twentieth century descendants. A civilization is like an old 
house, so old that it retains no tack or timber of the original 
structure, yet, for all the repairs, holds its pristine architec- 
tural genius still. It is like the human body, all the living 
parts of which are periodically completely replaced without 
any change in the enduring personality which resides in it. 
The form persists while the matter departs. 

And yet a civilization does evolve. The England of to- 
day, if it is the same as the England of the Saxon kings, is 
also different. The Norman Conquest changed it; the 
Church in the Middle Ages changed it; the Protestant Re- 
volt, the Industrial Revolution, a thousand things before 
and since have changed it. But changes, if they are to be 
real changes and not passing fads, must be crystallized into 
a civilization and into its culture. How is their permanence 
effected ? 

The answer to these questions is a simple one. The 
answer is youth. Youth is the arbiter of how much of a 
civilization shall endure. Only the qualities of a culture 
which the young generation selects and deems worthy of 
continuance are passed on by it when it also shall have be- 
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come old. If any one generation in the history of any race 
could have the unexampled foresight, the courage and dar- 
ing intelligence to submit its cultural heritage to a thorough 
examination before transmitting it, and were to make a wise 
selection only of desirable elements, what a progeny it would 
give to the world! It is the facination of this ideal which 
guides or rather, misguides, the present-day eugenist, who, 
like everybody else, wants to improve the race. He thinks 
that you can improve humanity by decimating humans; he 
never realizes that it is a matter of improving traditions. 
The Church has seen the same vision and in every country 
and whenever possible has striven to impress the Christian 
form on the culture of any people which have fallen under 
its influence, constantly dominating and eliminating pagan 
and barbaric elements and substituting its own. 

Now, race prejudice is most assuredly an element of 
what we may call the American culture or civilization, or 
quasi-culture, or pseudo-civilization, whichever you pre- 
fer. It should be called a cultural trait rather than 
a human trait because cultural traits are historical accidents 
and human traits are not. Love and laughter are not cul- 
tural traits because they are potentially innate in the human 
spirit itself; chivalry and shibboleths are cultural traits 
because they are only occasional, provincial products of the 
human spirit. Since race prejudice is not natural and in- 
nate but accidental and acquired, it is something which, if it 
is to persist, must be transmitted along with the sum total, 
the good and bad, of our American culture. Now what we 
acquire by inheritance, we may freely accept or reject; it is 
the right of every heir to disinherit himself. Thus, as it is 
youth which is the heir to the tainted heritage of race hatred, 
it is youth which must reject its odious patrimony. 

Now, more opportunely than ever before, may the repudi- 
ation be made. In the first place, never before in history has 
youth or the movements which youth initiates had so attentive 
a reception. Witness the sensation the Veterans of Future 
Wars have created. Consider the fact that Communism in 
the United States has been propagated largely through or- 
ganized youth movements. 

Among Catholics, an analogous condition obtains. Cath- 
olic Action continues to go forward apace, attracting for the 

most part, those who have been receiving their education dur- 
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ing its recent resurgence—Catholic youth. Specifically, we 
have the Federation of Catholic Alumni, the Evidence Guilds, 
the Catholic Youth Organization, etc., etc., inspired and 
carried on mainly by the-generation now reaching its prime. 

But there is a circumstance which, before everything else, 
commends itself to the judgment of the present writer as a 
most convincing indication that the time is more than ripe 
for Catholic youth to bring its enormous potential in- 
fluence to bear upon setting up a sane racial equilibrium for. 
the future. It is the simple fact that we have, in our Cath- 
olic college alumni and alumnae, a larger body of indi- 
viduals trained in a systematic, practical and well-reasoned 
philosophy than any other group has ever been able to 
boast in the history of the world. Every Catholic College 
graduate is, presumably, at any rate, well equipped in the 
philosophy of the School. Very few non-Catholic college 
graduates are equipped in any philosophy. 

What Huxley said in his day is true in ours: “ ... The 
Scholastic Philosophy is a wonderful monument of the 
patience and ingenuity with which the human mind toils 
to build up a logically consistent theory of the Universe. 
... And that philosophy is by no means dead and buried 
as many vainly suppose. On the contrary, numbers of men 
of no mean learning and accomplishment, and sometimes of 
rare power and subtlety of thought, hold by it as the best 
theory of things which has yet been stated. And what is 
still more remarkable, men who speak the language of 
modern philosophy, nevertheless think the thoughts of the 
Schoolmen.”’ 

We have, of course, heard so often that Scholastic phi- 
losophy holds the answer to all the important moral, psycho- 
logical, cosmological, social and economic problems of the 
world, and we have seen so little of experimental proof 
that it is true, that we are prone to look upon it as a wishful 
aphorism with which Catholics like to console themselves. 
It is nevertheless true that the world-view of the School, 
as well as being a perennial system, an intellectual system, 
an objective, evidential system, is also, above every other 
system of thought, universal: universal because it is not 
the product of any race, class or group, but the expression 
of human reason and therefore everywhere the same. This 
philosophy, therefore, since it is in no wise racial, is emi- 
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nently applicable to problems of race; and since it does not 
differ wherever found, its different adherents may apply 
it in concert, in a united fashion of which no other thought 
is capable. 

That Scholastic philosophy, particularly in its psy- 
chological and ethical phases, has not been put to work on 
problems of race, as behaviorism, for example, as prag- 
matism, as exaggerated “‘scientism” have, is, of a certainty, 
somebody’s fault. It is a sin of omission which, if it does 
not cry to heaven, cries at any rate to civilization and to 
culture for vengeance. Let us, tentatively, divide the 
blame. Have our Catholic professors of philosophy, per- 
haps, been giving too formalized instruction, keeping too 
near the “eternal principles,’ and fearing to specialize 
over-much in one or the other of Scholasticism’s countless 
ramifications, lapsed into the other extreme of neglecting 
adequate modern exemplification of its principles? Have 
Catholic students, too, perhaps, been negligent in failing to 
rethink their philosophy in terms of their individual social 
position and in omitting to live its economic and social 
precepts? 

In either case, or in both, let us have, in the name of 
culture, in the name of Catholic culture, and in the name 
of youth, a speedy reform. 


Is Parole Wrong? 


LAWRENCE LUCEY 
Reprinted from the Sign in the issue of June, 1936. 


RIMINALS are not like stubborn children who disobey 

their parents without a reason and seem to take pleas- 
ure in doing something solely because their parents told them 
to do the opposite. Criminals do not commit crime just to 
spite the government, or society or some other abstraction. 
Sane criminals are moved by their reason. Crime has a 
cause. If people are irreligious, poverty stricken, unedu- 
cated, live in delinquency areas, are mentally defective, or 
plagued with other ills, they will resort to crime. Crime is 4 
sounding board that echoes the social ills of a nation. 
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Parole rests on the philosophical notion that man has a 
free will and can choose to avoid crime. It does not accept 
crime as inevitable for a particular human being, it believes 
that he can better himself if granted the opportunity. Parole 
believes, as did Christ on the cross when He turned to the 
criminal at His side and promised him paradise, that there 
is some good in every criminal which if brought to the sur- 
face will lead to his reformation. 

It is the purpose of parole to cure the ills which caused 
a prisoner to commit crime and restore him to society in a 
rehabilitated condition. Parole is supposed to cure a person 
of crime like a hospital cures him of disease. It is a radical 
departure from the theories of crime treatment which had 
preceded it. It is comparatively new, and like every new 
idea it has had to meet much criticism from conservatives 
who seem to believe that anything new cannot be of much 
value. Henry Ford, the Wright brothers and Edison were 
all considered to be mentally unbalanced when they first be- 
gan tinkering with the automobile, the airplane and elec- 
tricity. 

To be eligible for parole a person convicted of a crime 
must first receive an indeterminate sentence. If a criminal 
is sentenced to ten years in prison without any allowance 
being made for good behavior, he cannot be paroled. The 
period of parole is that part of a sentence which a criminal 
spends outside prison under the supervision of a parole offi- 
cer. By giving a criminal an indeterminate sentence the 
judge in effect says: The longest period you will spend in 
prison is ten years (or whatever the maximum sentence may 
be). If you can prove to the authorities at the prison and 
the parole board that you have learned your lesson sooner 
than that time, they will release you conditionally. You 
will be placed under the supervision of a parole officer until 
the whole of your sentence expires. However, if you mis- 
behave while you are on parole the officer will return you 
to prison, and you will have to serve your full sentence with 
no allowance being made for the period that you spent on 
parole. 

The theory of parole is summarized by the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York accordingly: 

1. That the prisoner ordinarily arrives at a period of his 
imprisonment when further incarceration will be of less 
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service to him and to the State as a reformative measure 
than a like period passed in liberty under parole super- 
vision. 

2. That in the determination of the proper time at which 
to admit the prisoner to parole an exhaustive and painstak- 
ing study will be made of the individual case, in order that 
the right of society to be protected, and the right of the 
prisoner to rehabilitate himself, may be preserved. 

3. That the supervision of prisoners while on parole 
shall be conducted thoroughly, and with efficiency and sym- 
pathy. 

The big thing that critics of parole forget is that unless 
a criminal is sentenced to life imprisonment, which very 
few criminals are, he must at some time be released from 
prison. If these people are released without being super- 
vised and helped by some one it is only natural that they 
will immediately return to their old life. If a man leaves 
prison without a job, returns to his criminal companions, 
finds himself penniless and in need of the necessities of life, 
he will make a livelihood for himself by the cod means at 
hand which is crime. 

Parole tries to bridge the gap between prison and free- 
dom. It seeks to re-introduce a criminal to freedom by de- 
grees, as the parole officer aside from helping the convict also 
represents a threat—a threat that he will be returned to 
prison without a trial unless he lives up to the laws of soci- 
ety and the rules of the Parole Board. 

In establishing certain periods of imprisonment as the 
punishment for the commission of particular crimes, and 
having the term of incarceration vary with the seriousness 
of the crime, the law makes the punishment fit the crime 
and takes no account of the individual who has committed 
the crime. In one State, say New York, the punishment for 
robbery is the same for everyone who commits this crime in 
that State. The crime of petit larcency also has a uniform 
sentence which is less than that for robbery. This method 
of suiting the punishment to the criminal act is unjust. 
Punishment should be adapted to the individual who com- 
mits the crime, and by means of the indeterminate sentence 
and parole the rigidity of the law can be overcome. 

Take as an example the case of two men who are caught 
after stealing an auto. One of them is a callow youth who 
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never before resorted to crime and was led into this theft 
by the promptings of his companion. The other is a hardened 
criminal whose life has been warped, whose conscience has 
been dulled by every known vice and crime. Ordinarily both 
of these men would receive the same sentence. However, 
when the Parole Board examines the lives of these men it 
will find that one can be readily reformed while the other 
appears to be hopeless. One can be released at the end of 
the minimum sentence and placed on parole, while the other 
can be kept in prison until the maximum sentence has been 
served. It is impossible for a legislature to fit a punishment 
to an individual, it must take the seriousness of a crime as 
its guide in determining what sentence it will impose for each 
crime. But parole by investigating the life of each criminal 
and diagnosing the factors which caused his crime, can take 
into account the human elements which entered into a crime. 
They are determining factors. 

Parole also provides an incentive for those who have en- 
tered a prison. The inmates of a prison are informed on en- 
tering that their record will be used by the Parole Board 
when they are granted a hearing to determine whether or not 
they should be paroled. If a person enters a prison know- 
ing that no matter how he behaves while there he will not be 
released any sooner than the full period of his sentence, he 
has no reason for striving to live up to the regulations of the 
prison. Parole is necessary to maintain discipline in a 
prison. 

Has it been a success? When it first began there were 
many glowing reports about parole which were apparently 
the product of wishes rather than facts. The recent con- 
verts to the theory of parole estimated that from 90 to 100 
per cent of the prisoners placed on parole did not return to 
crime. Soon the newspapers began to become skeptical of 
these figures and made it a point to find out whether or not 
a criminal who had participated in a crime that was in the 
news had ever been placed on parole. If he was, this fact 
was played up to such an extent that parole became very un- 
popular. In the Weyerhaeuser kidnaping case the criminal 
was a parolee and this fact was emphasized so much that 
the abolition of parole was sought. The press instead of 
seeking better parole methods and striving to improve upon 
the known faults of parole wished to do away with it with 
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one stroke of the pen. Such an attitude is as bad if not 
worse than the glowing reports of those who have an interest 
in parole. 

Stanford Bates, Director of the United States Bureau 
of Prisons, has stated that a large percentage of those re- 
leased on parole succeed in living a life free from further 
crime, and he says that in some places parole has been 90 
per cent successful. Such a high percentage of success is, if 
true, remarkable, for it is not child’s play to reform a person 
who has been sent to prison. Hospitals for the cure of seri- 
ous diseases have not, nor could they be expected to have, 
such a large percentage of successful cases. 

On the other hand are the remarkable studies made by 
Sheldon Glueck of ‘“Five-Hundred Criminal Careers” and 
“Five-Hundred Delinquent Women.” In these two volumes 
are to be found the factual biographies of 500 men who had 
been released from the Massachusetts Reformatory and 500 
women who had been released from the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory for Women. The lives of these people were in- 
vestigated five or more years after they left these reforma- 
tories so that they would have ample time to return to crime 
if they were so disposed. It was found that 80 per cent of 
the men and 85 per cent of the women were not reformed by 
their stay in the reformatory or by their period on parole. 
However, this damaging evidence did not shake the faith of 
Sheldon Glueck in parole for he also found that though these 
criminals were released on what was called “parole” few of 
the essentials of parole were practiced. In most of these 
cases the prisoner was released from the reformatory with- 
out being properly investigated, without being diagnosed, 
and without being supervised and helped after release. 
Merely to release a person from prison prior to the maximum 
time of his sentence is not parole. There is no need of 
parole officers or parole boards if that is all that parole is to 
consist of. Parole should not be criticized when it has not 
been tried. In most jurisdictions prisoners are released pre- 
maturely and nothing is done to eradicate the cause of their 
crime, and when they return to crime, which would be ex- 
pected, a howl is raised about parole. 

At the Attorney Generals’ of the United States conference 
on crime the usage of parole was recommended provided the 
following conditions were observed as a minimum: 
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(1) The minimum and maximum of indeterminate sen- 
tences should be compatible with adequate punishment, re- 
habilitation, and public welfare and protection. 

(2) Paroles should .be granted only by a full-time sal- 
aried board of duly qualified persons. 

(3) Full information should be available and sought for 
the use of the Board as to the prisoners’ records, habits, en- 
vironment, family and prospects. 

(4) The names of all persons endorsing a prisoner for 
parole should be made public on request of the press or any 
responsible person or organization. 

(5) No parole should be granted except where adequate 
employment and rigid supervision are provided. 

(6) Adequate appropriations must be provided for ob- 
taining requisite data and furnishing necessary supervision. 

(7) One parole officer should not be expected to super- 
vise more than a number to whom he can give adequate at- 
tention. 

(8) No political or other improper influence should be 
tolerated. 

(9) Machinery should be provided for the prompt revo- 
cation of any parole when continuance at liberty is not in the 
public interest. 

It ought to be axiomatic that mentally defective people 
should not be placed in prisons with others who are not so 
handicapped, yet almost every prison has its group of people 
who have slipped past the courts without their mental condi- 
tion being observed. “For instance,” reports the warden of 
the Massachusetts Reformatory for Women, “the Reforma- 
tory for Women, with which I have been familiar for twenty 
years, has carried during that period an average case load of 
25 per cent feeble-minded women of the gentle type who are 
breeders, with 5 per cent incorrigible feeble-minded, and with 
3 per cent disturbed psychopathic women. We believe very 
little good, if any, has been done for these women by their 
confinement here, and much harm has come to the commu- 
nity on their return. We further believe that their presence 
here has impeded work for the more nearly normal in- 
mates.” : 

At Sing Sing the mental condition of 608 consecutive 
criminals who were admitted to this prison was observed by 
Dr. Bernard Glueck. He found that 21.8 per cent were 
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feeble-minded. At the Massachusetts State Prison 22 per 
cent were feeble-minded. At the Indiana State Prison 23 
per cent were mentally defective. And at the Auburn State 
Prison 52 per cent of the inmates who entered between 1921 
and 1926 were found to be feeble-minded. Of late years the 
percentage of feeble-minded people who have been sent to 
prison has been lessened by the growth of clinics that are 
attached to criminal courts. But the practice of examining 
the mental condition of an offender in order to determine 
whether or not he should be sent to an asylum or a prison 
has not as yet become the usual practice. 

The law has never been able to determine whether people 
whose minds are defective yet are not clearly insane should 
be held responsible for their crimes. The legal test of in- 
sanity is most unsatisfactory. However, it should be possible 
to confine those who are feeble-minded to asylums without 
attempting to say whether or not they are responsible. 

_Feeble-minded criminals should not be turned loose, nor 
should they be sent to prisons with those of sound mind. 

It is ridiculous to criticize parole when it fails to re- 
form a person who is mentally deficient. These people do 
not belong on parole, yet they are being released from pris- 
ons on parole every day. It is difficult enough for a parole 
officer to handle and reform a criminal of sound mind with- 
out asking him to perform the task of reforming a mentally 
defective offender. 

It is next to impossible for parole to reform a prisoner for 
whom it cannot obtain a job. As the Attorney Generals’ con- 
ference realized, a job should be procured for a prisoner be- 
fore he can be said to have been released on parole. Many of- 
fenders have resorted to crime because they could not obtain 
a livelihood in any other way, and to release these men with- 
out being certain that they will be able to support themselves 
and their dependents by a legitimate means is the height of 

folly, for they will return to crime rather than starve. 

A big obstacle in the path of parole is the community 
attitude toward the ex-convict, which was illustrated when 
Alabama Pitts was released from Sing Sing. It required 
tons of publicity before the rulers of organized baseball were 
willing to make an exception of this parole and permit him 
to work for the Albany ball club. But what about the other 
thousands of parolees who do not have crusading newspapers 
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at their backs? Is it not a fact that the ex-convict can, in 
most cases, only procure a job by lying about his past record? 
And lately with the spread of fingerprinting this method is 
being closed to him. Even the Civil Service will not have a 
parolee. The government by creating a parole board and 
employing parole officers approves of it with one hand while 
disapproving of it with another hand by refusing to employ 
parolees. 

It is certain that criminals do not act like children and 
violate the law without any reason. It is the purpose of 
parole to find out why a parolee became a criminal and at- 
tempt to remove this cause. To date there have been very 
few real attempts to remove the underlying cause which led 
a criminal into crime. Parole has not been tried. Conse- 
quently it cannot be said that parole is wrong. It is possible 
that parole may be wrong—perhaps criminals cannot be re- 
formed by it. But the only method of finding out whether or 
not parole is wrong is to test it. 


Is It Parole? 


Ray L. Hurr 
Secretary, American Parole Association 
Reprinted from the Catholic Charities Review in the Issue of 
May, 1936. 

REQUENTLY we hear from responsible persons that 

the abuse of pardon and parole aggravates crime. We 
are told that politics riddle the law enforcing agencies of the 
country and as a result crime is rampant. We hear from 
students of the situation that prisons, reformatories, clinics, 
probation and other correctional services are failures—“many 
persons once convicted of crime return to crime.” We must 
assume that these charges are made in good faith, and give 
them careful consideration. From the chair of a student 
who seeks only the truth, let us ask, just what is the char- 
acter of these charges against parole, or prisons, or the cor- 
rectional services collectively? What, for example, do we 
expect the prison or parole to do. Has society charged these 
services with the task of reforming persons sent to them? 
Is it reasonable to expect that a person who is sent to prison 
will emerge with the attitudes and habits and opportunities 
essential for a law-abiding future? 
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If it is correct to state that the prisons have failed, that 
many prisoners once freed, return to crime—then we cer- 
tainly imply that society—layman, church, school, home, 
police, et al.—do expect prisons and parole to accomplish 
reformation. On this premise, another premise rests, namely, 
if we expect prisons and parole to accomplish reformation, 
those people who control the situation, 7. e., the voting and 
directing public, must make concerted efforts to provide 
prisons and parole systems, under which reformation will be 
possible. The following picture of the services which operate 
to effect this reform appears to be unchallenged. 

An offender is arrested by an officer whom he does not 
know, is retained in jail by an officer whom he does not know, 
is tried before a judge and jury whom he does not know, is 
sent to prison under officials whom he does not know and who 
do not know him. There are exceptions. When the offender 
is arrested and sent to jail, it is his first step on the road to 
reformation. With very few exceptions, thé jail is a malodor- 
ous, vermin-ridden place where convicted, charged, witnesses 
—young and old—are held together behind bars. Perhaps 
there is a prisoner holding the keys. He is given food which 
is rarely palatable, prepared with antiquated equipment un- 
der poor supervision. In spite of the fact that this is the first 
step toward reform, the ordinary jail is an excellent example 
of a hate and crime breeding institution where inmates loll in 
idleness all day, any efforts at reformation being made by the 
prisoner himself. 

After a time spent in jail, the offender appears before the 
court. A prosecutor represents the State. It is not uncom- 
mon for the prosecutor to consider it his “job” to convict 
the offender. The attorney for the defense is expected to free 
him. “Batting” averages are developed and the criminal 
court room is frequently filled by those who watch the game. 
The judge in a second becomes the referee. The prisoner 
is the “spectacle.” Bets may be made on the outcome of 
cases.’ As a student it is not for me to judge the legal neces- 
sity of this situation. As a matter of fact, among lay persons 
generally, the court is held in high esteem and we impute 
none but the highest motives to those who serve the public 
in this arduous task. But does a court room spectacle of 
this kind help or hinder a process of reformation? 

What happens after sentence is imposed? Is the offender 
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given a certain time in which to repent, to rebuild himself, to 
take advantage of the services the State offers him—or does 
the court publicly denounce the offender and crash the weight 
of public opinion in condemnation upon him? Does the 
invective of the court express the hope for repentance or does 
it express the vengeance of the people? Does it help to ac- 
complish a purpose—“Go, and sin no more,” or does it 
separate the offender from all good associations and wash its 
hands of consequences? When it is evident that an offender 
is a “branch plucked from the burning,” is he placed on 
probation? If so placed, is he given help in finding persons 
of good repute with whom to associate? Is it apparent from 
the record that the responsible public exacts high qualifica- 
tions for probation officers? It is all too commonly known 
that a probationary period is a series of written dos and 
don’ts given to the probationer in a brief hour in an office, 
scores of people passing through meanwhile. How many 
communities show enough interest in probation as a means 
of reformation to insist on adequate, trained personnel for 
this important task? 

If the offender gets a prison sentence, what help toward 
reformation is he given? The ordinary prison is a building 
erected scores of years ago or patterned after an ancient 
model. Prisoners are held by bars and walls, and guns and 
gas, and great pride is taken in a low record of escapes. 
With exceptions, the personnel has little training or experi- 
ence in understanding human beings. The pay offered is so 
low that the job does not appeal to the family man. The 
associations, location, and the like, offer little attraction to 
the trained young man. In some places wholesale turnovers 
of personnel follow political changes. There is little security 
to compensate for the low wage and little assurance that 
those holding the jobs will be accepted by the public in 
whose interests such institutions exist. 

The record of the prisoner’s day reads something like 
this: rise at 6 o’clock; eat; walk in the yard; go to the cell; 
march to eat; walk or loll in the yard; go to the cell; march 
to eat; go to the cell—day after day for the average time of 
two years. Does reformation come through this procedure? 
What of religious life, education, physical care? What of 
constructive service to family and associates with whom fu- 
ture life will be spent? What of temptations to later crime? 
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There is little reason to believe that conditions in most 
prisons today are any better than those reported in the 
Wickersham Report. As students, we do not say that ab- 
sence of work and numerous aids to self-respect and social 
well-being are necessary for prison control or placating 
public demands, but if this service is to reform, it is perti- 
nent to ask, how can it be expected to reform when public 
apathy is such that the means necessary for reformation are 
not placed in the hands of public servants. One day—on an 
average after two years—the prisoner is released. Is he per- 
mitted to go where he will and do as he chooses? Does he 
go to a strange place? Does he find his family in worse 
condition than when he committed his crime? Have they 
been aided by criminals or reputable people in his absence? 
Unless there has been an adequate parole service operating 
from the time of sentence—who knows? Unless there has 
been such a service the “accidental” offender will probably 
return in shame, the habitual offender in glory to their fellow 
men. Yet how rarely does the public support a parole service 
by exacting qualified personnel, adequate in numbers? Ques- 
tions multiply but we make litle headway! 

As students, however, we do observe certain facts which 
are pertinent. We observe that less than one per cent of per- 
sons arrested for any reason, who are fingerprinted are “on 
parole’’—whether real parole or one of its many makeshifts. 
Because of its importance to the fundamental question, we 
insert data from the official publication of the Bureau of 
Identification, U. S. Department of Justice, which shows 
the percentage of reported crimes cleared by arrest. 

The only reliable data on the general arrests is found in 
Uniform Crime Reports. From the data for 1934, from lo- 
calities representing about 30,000,000 people, it is reported 
that out of 100 crimes, reported arrests were made in 82.2 
per cent of the cases of manslaughter by negligence, 81.8 
per cent of the cases of rape, 78.9 per cent of the cases of 
murder, 72.8 per cent of the cases aggregated assault, This 
group represents about 5 per cent of the serious crimes re- 
ported. 

Making up about 95 per cent of the serious crimes re- 
ported, arrests were reported in: 31.5 per cent of the rob- 
beries, 26.8 per cent of the burglaries, 24.7 per cent of the 
larcencies, 13.9 per cent of the auto thefts. 
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From Uniform Crime Report, 1936, First Quarter, 1935, 
referring to 90,504 arrests cleared by fingerprints: 65 per 
cent had no previous record, 35 per cent had fingerprint 
records, 23.7 per cent had a previous conviction (of these 
2% per cent were on parole), one-half of one per cent were 
on parole. 

With this table before us—does it not seem perfectly 
clear that those who heap invectives against prisons and 
parole are neglecting the obvious point—that the public in 
general is not demanding that the law be enforced? Ex- 
amine the traffic and gambling arrests, and those for the 
larceny crimes. Is it conceivable that an interested public 
would permit such a record to exist? What have parole or 
prisons to do with an arrest when less than 1 per cent of 
those arrested are identifiable with parole? 

We must revive interest in an ancient truism—the written 
code cannot survive without the moral code. Before we be- 
come parties to an attack on the correctional system let us 
examine what precedes and follows the work of that system. 
Let us look to the effectiveness of the moral code in the 
public’s support of its police, courts, probation, prisons and 
parole. 

It is sheer folly and it is dishonest to expect that those 
whom persons of high ideals and training in the church, the 
school and the home have failed to retain in lawful walks of 
life can be dragged through a foul-smelling jail, laid to rot 
behind bars, ministered to by persons who are on the job 
by chance, given little personal attention or inspiration, and 
emerge strengthened in mind and body and spirit. 

It is not folly to challenge the public with the charge— 
you are not interested in preventing crime or in reforming 
criminals! The evidence—the few arrests for reported 
crimes. Do the police rail against parole because they catch 
so few criminals? Why rail at the one per cent—who are 
the ninety and nine who are arrested and are not serving 
sentence? Why, over the years (Bureau of the Census) are 
only 40-50 per cent of prisoners recidivists? 

It is insufficient for a prisoner to reform. The community 
situation which permitted him to become criminal must 
reform to prevent his return to crime and to prevent others 
from becoming criminals. The strength and health of a com- 
munity is in its moral code. 






Salient Dates in Catholic Education 
in U. S. 


As issued by the N. C. W. C. News Service. 


1634. The colony sent out by Lord Baltimore landed on St. 
Clement’s Island in the lower Potomac and soon a permanent settle- 
ment was founded at St. Mary’s, 1634. Two Jesuit Fathers and a 
lay Brother accompanied the expedition. At their head was Father 
Andrew White. “The beginnings of Catholic educational work in 
the English colonies dates back to the arrival of the Maryland colony. 
Tracing things to their commencement and their causes, we must 
attribute to the Jesuits more than to any other influence, the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic school system as it exists today.”—Rev. J. A. 
Burns, C.S.C., in “The Principles, Origin and Establishment of the 
Catholic School System in the United States.” 

1727. Ursuline Academy, New Orleans. First Catholic girls’ 
academy established in United States. 

1789. Georgetown University founded. Oldest Catholic college 
in the United States. 

1791. St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. First Catholic semi- 
nary established in the United States. 

1799. Georgetown Visitation Convent opened. Oldest girls’ 
boarding school in the United States. 

1884. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore decreed that 
schools must be established near all churches, unless grave difficulties 
prevented it. 

1889. Pope Leo XIII approved the Constitution of the Catholic 
University of America and granted it full power to confer degrees. 

1890. First Catholic central high school in the United States 
opened in Philadelphia. 

1904. The National Catholic Education Association was organized, 

1919. The Education Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference organized together with other constituent units of 
the N. C. W. C. 

1925. United States Supreme Court declared Oregon School Law 
unconstitutional. 

1930. Statutes of Louisiana, providing for the purchase of school- 
books to be supplied to all school children of the State free of cost, 
held valid by United States Supreme Court. Three States have 
passed such legislation to date. 

1933. Indiana and Illinois enacted legislation making free bus 
transportation available to pupils of parochial schools as well as to 
pupils of tax-supported schools where the former live along the route 
of the tax-supported school bus. 

1936. New York enacted legislation providing that whenever con- 
veyance of pupils to schools shall be provided for by a vote of the 
inhabitants, “the school district and the school trustees shall provide, 
if need be, one or more routes so that all children of school age in 
said district shall equally be afforded transportation facilities.” 
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Catholic Evidence 


FOR STUDY CLUBS— 


Broadcasting Your Talk— 
O’Brien Atkinson—25c. 

Can Anglicanism Unite with 
Rome?—W. H. McClellan, 
S.J. —5e. 

Why I Am a Catholic—J. H. 
Fasy, S.J.—Sc. 

What Catholics Do Not Believe 
—T. J. McGrath, S.J.—5c. 
The New Morality and the Na- 
tional Life—Jones I. Corrigan, 


S.J.—5c. 
Christ and Mankind—M. J. Scott, 


.J.—Se. 
What Is a Catholic Attitude?— 
F, P. LeBuffe, S.J.—S5c. 
What Then Must I Believe? 
1, God, the Cosmos, Man—W. 
I, Lonergan, S.J.—Sec. 
The Modern Indictment of Ca- 
— I. Lonergan, 
J— 
Five Pamphlets: 
I. IS Pi dbs CHURCH INTOLER- 


Il, 1S = CHURCH ARROGANT? 

Ill. IS THe CHURCH UN-AMERI- 
CAN?-—Sc. 

IV. IS _ CHURCH OFFICIOUS? 

Vv. IS THE a A NATIONAL 
ASSET ?— 


Chaplaincy, Soercnass Club or 
Catholic ype Par- 
sons, S.J.—5c. 

Encyclical on Reconstruction— 
Pope Pius XI—Sc. 

Encyclical on Labor—Pope Leo 
XIII—Se. 





Can the Churches Unite?—W. I. 
Lonergan, S.J.—5c. 

Do Miracles Happen?—W. I. 
Lonergan, S.J.—5ec. 

Did Man Make Religion?—W. I. 
Lonergan, S.J.—5c. 

The Church and Tolerance—M. 
Riquet, S.J.—Se. 

Encyclical on Educaton—Sc. 

Encyclical on Retreats—Sc. 

Encyclical on Marriage—Sc. 

Liturgical Movement: in and for 
America—G. Ellard, S.J.—S5ec. 

Why Apologize?—W. I. Loner- 
gan, S.J.—S5c. 

Four Great Converts—J. La- 
Farge, S.J.—5ec. 

The Catholic Doctrine of Matri- 
mony—F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D.—10ce, 

ae aa and "eee dia Husslein, 

The Church and the State—W. 
Parsons, S.J.—10c. 

Stumbling Blocks to te 
“re QL ge gy a 

I. A MAN WHO IS GOD— 
Il. — SO BOGEY! 


III. THE WORSHIP” OF MARY— 


IV. THE “MYTH” OF HELL—Sec 
Vv. THE | aaa OF WEDLOCK 


= True God—M. J. Scott, 

—5c 

Catholicism ae as God—M. J. 
Scott, S.J.—5 

Menace of Atheism — W. E. 
Lonergan, S.J.—25c. 


Complete Sets, $2.25 postpaid; 10 Sets or more, $2.00 each 
Postage on Each Set, 20 cents extra 
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Here is offered a careful analysis of the 
country’s outstanding problems, vigor- 
ously discussed with an explanation of 
the real “‘why’s” and “‘wherefore’s” in- 
volved in certain activities. Does the 
Catholic viewpoint of a question inter- 
est your students? 
Short, pithy comments on facts and 
happenings that are of wide import or 
interest. 
Special articles by men and women de- 
voted to a particular field of endeavor 
and on live, up-to-date subjects. 
All are interested in the efforts which 
are made to develop the human mind, 
Hence, practical matters, from the kin- 
dergarten to the University, are viewed 
here from the standpoint of general in- 
terest and popular appeal; with the 
chaff winnowed out through Catholic 
eesederes. 

uman society continually presents a 
novel array of perplexing questions. A 
knowledge of the proper procedure in 
community work and _ social-service 
prone is always useful. 

n this department, the PILGRIM gives 
us various bits of worthwhile infor- 
mation which he has gathered as he 
roams through the world, noting the 
actions of men, 
This section offers enjoyable articles af- 
fording a wholesome account of present- 
day trends in all the styles of literary 
accomplishments. 
Competent, Catholic critics pre-view the 
stage, the movies, painting, etc., for you 
and let you in upon who’s who and 
what’s what in the realm of art. 
Current publications are discriminate- 
ly summarized by writers skilled in 
this kind of work. Discarding the 
“subtle” humor of most critics, they 
discuss a book fully, yet briefly and 
concisely. . 
Delving a little into the meaning of a 
poetical line makes one think just that 
much more; and the poems which ap- 
pear in these columns are truly pro- 
vocative of thought. 

Here is where readers air their wrath- 
ful protests, or proffer sincere praise 
and suggestions. Honestly to know the 
other fellow’s point of view is ofttimes, 
at least, quite entertaining. 

In this department is found the news 
of the latest developments in the lead- 
ing nations of the world intelligently 
condensed in a pleasing manner. Are 
your students interested in what is go- 
ing on about them? 


New York, N. Y. 
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